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Ten  commandments  for  managing  stress 


1.  Thou  shalt  organize  thyself. 

Take  better  control  of  the  way  you’re  spending  your  time  and  energy  so  you  can  handle  stress  more  effectively. 

2.  Thou  shalt  control  thy  environment  by  controlling  who  and  what  is  surrounding  you. 

In  this  way,  you  can  either  get  rid  of  stress  or  get  support  for  yourself. 

3.  Thou  shalt  love  thyself  by  giving  yourself  positive  feedback. 

Remember,  you  are  a unique  individual  who  is  doing  the  best  you  can. 

4.  Thou  shalt  reward  thyself  by  planning  leisure  activities  into  your  life. 

It  really  helps  to  have  something  to  look  forward  to. 

5.  Thou  shalt  exercise  thy  body  since  your  health  and  productivity  depend  upon  your  body’s 
ability  to  bring  oxygen  and  food  to  its  cell. 

Therefore,  exercise  your  heart  and  lungs  regulary,  a minimum  of  three  days  per  week  for  15-30  minutes.  This 
includes  such  activities  as  walking,  jogging,  cycling,  swimming,  aerobics,  etc. 

6.  Thou  shalt  relax  thyself  by  taking  your  mind  off  your  stress  and  concentrating  on  breathing  and 

positive  thoughts. 

Dreaming  counts,  along  with  meditation,  progressive  relaxation,  exercise,  listening  to  relaxing  music,  commu- 
nicating with  friends  and  loved  ones,  etc. 

7.  Thou  shalt  rest  thyself  as  regularly  as  possible. 

Sleep  7-8  hours  a night.  Take  study  breaks.  There  is  only  so  much  your  mind  can  absorb  at  one  time.  It  needs 
time  to  process  and  integrate  information.  A general  rule  of  thumb;  take  a ten  minute  break  every  hour.  Rest 
your  eyes  as  well  as  your  mind. 

8.  Thou  shalt  be  aware  of  thyself. 

Be  aware  of  distress  signals  such  as  insomnia,  headaches,  anxiety,  upset  stomach,  lack  of  concentration,  colds/ 
flu,  excessive  tiredness,  etc.  Remember,  these  can  be  signs  of  potentially  more  serious  disorders  (i.e.,  ulcers, 
hypertension,  heart  disease.) 

9.  Thou  shalt  feed  thyselfrthou  shalt  not  poison  thy  body. 

Eat  a balanced  diet.  Avoid  high  calorie  foods  that  are  high  in  fats  and  sugar.  Don’t  depend  on  drugs  and/or 
alcohol.  Caffeine  will  keep  you  take,  but  it  also  makes  it  harder  for  some  to  concentrate.  Remember,  a twenty 
minute  walk  has  proven  to  be  a better  tranquilizer  than  some  prescription  drugs. 

1 0.  Enjoy  thyself. 

It  has  been  shown  that  happier  people  tend  to  live  longer,  have  less  physical  problems,  and  are  more  produc 
tive.  Look  for  the  humor  in  life  when  things  don’t  make  sense.  Remember,  you  are  very  special  and  deserve 
only  the  best  treatment  from  yourself. 

(reprinted  with  permission  from  Counseling  and  Psychological  Services,  UNC-Chapel  Hill) 
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Unleash  the  energy 

Mediocrity  is  not  enough.  Take 
a winning  attitude.  It  is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  minimum 
standard.  No  world-class  organi- 
zation meets  minimum  standards, 
and  we  are  part  of  the  best  Army 
in  the  world.  Our  Army  is  based 
on  values,  standards,  and  principles  - we  are 
respected  throughout  the  world  as  the  very  best  Army  in 
the  world. 

Most  Army  recruiters  can  honestly  say  they  live  up  to 
those  standards,  that  they  give  their  best  every  day.  I 
don’t  understand  the  soldiers  who  think  that  “good 
enough”  is  what  is  needed.  “Good  enough”  is  negative 
thinking  and  sends  the  wrong  message.  Negative  thinking 
is  debilitating  and  cumulative  - it  drags  us  down.  There  is 
always  more  that  can  be  done. 

It  is  especially  significant  when  a leader  has  a “good 
enough”  attitude,  because  that  leader  is  in  a position  to 
influence  the  soldiers  in  his  or  her  unit.  A leader  who 
accepts  less  than  top  performance  drags  down  the  whole 
station,  company,  battalion,  or  brigade. 

Instead,  we  need  people  who  make  a difference, 
people  who  feel  good  about  themselves,  the  Army,  and 
their  role  in  providing  the  strength.  And  there  are  plenty 
of  those  great  Americans  out  there  amongst  you.  Some 
who  have  recently  come  to  my  attention  include  SFC  Gil 
Sandoval  (station  commander  at  Marysville,  Wash. ), 
SSG  Mary  Pascale  of  Harrisburg  (Penn.)  station,  SFC 
William  C.  Alsobrook  of  the  Brunswick  (Fla.)  Recruiting 
Station,  and  SSG  Shon  Skiller,  Ridgemar  RS  near  Fort 
Worth.  These  fine  soldiers,  by  their  individual  commit- 
ment and  dedication  to  duty,  are  making  a difference. 

To  commemorate  Hispanic  Heritage  Month,  on  page 
9,  you  will  see  a list  of  Hispanic- Americans  who  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  You  need  to  go  no  further  to  find  a 
group  of  individuals  who  understood  that  “good  enough” 
was  not  enough. 

You  see,  it’s  not  about  being  good  enough.  Our  motto 
is  not  “Be  good  enough.”  To  be  all  you  can  be  requires 
hard  work,  dedication,  strong,  solid  families,  and  values. 

I attach  the  following  poem  by  Edgar  A.  Guest  to 
illustrate  my  point. 

Be  proud.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE ! 


Good  Enough 

My  son,  beware  of  “good  enough,” 

It  isn’t  made  of  sterling  stuff; 

It’s  something  any  man  can  do, 

It  marks  the  many  from  the  few, 

It  has  no  merit  to  the  eye 
It’s  something  any  man  can  buy, 

Its  name  is  but  a sham  and  bluff, 

For  it  is  never  “good  enough.” 

With  “good  enough”  the  shirkers  stop 
In  every  factory  and  shop; 

With  “good  enough”  the  failures  rest 
And  lose  to  men  who  give  their  best; 

With  “good  enough”  the  car  breaks  down 
And  men  fall  short  of  high  renown. 

My  son,  remember  and  be  wise, 

In  “good  enough”  disaster  lies. 

With  “good  enough”  have  ships  been 
wrecked, 

The  forward  march  of  armies  checked, 
Great  buildings  burned  and  fortunes  lost; 
Nor  can  the  world  compute  the  cost 
In  life  and  money  it  has  paid 
Because  at  “good  enough”  men  stayed. 
Who  stops  at  “good  enough”  shall  find 
Success  has  left  him  far  behind. 

There  is  no  “good  enough”  that’s  short 
Of  what  you  can  do  and  you  ought. 

The  flaw  which  may  escape  the  eye 
And  temporarily  get  by, 

Shall  weaken  underneath  the  strain 
And  wreck  the  ship  or  car  or  train, 

For  this  is  true  of  men  and  stuff  - 
Only  the  best  is  “good  enough.” 


MG  Evan  Gaddis 
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Senior  NCOs  in  USAREC 

Whether  platoon  sergeant  or  sergeant  first  class,  this 
is  the  first  level  at  which  the  term  senior  NCO  properly 
applies.  The  platoon  sergeant  or  sergeant  first  class 
generally  has  15  to  1 8 years  of  military  experience  and  is 
rightfully  expected  to  bring  that  experience  to  bear  in 
quick,  accurate  decisions  that  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  mission  and  the  soldier.  The  platoon  sergeant  is 
expected  to  embody  all  the  traits  of  a leader.  Watching  a 
successful  platoon  sergeant  operate  on  a daily  basis  is  an 
unforgettable  experience.  There,  he  is  training  the  pla- 
toon or  section  in  their  collective  tasks;  here,  he  is 
checking  maintenance.  There,  he  is  planning,  executing  in 
perpetual  motion,  a blur,  the  personification  of  a military 
leader  and  “hot  stuff.” 

The  sergeant  first  class  is  the  authorized  rank  and 
“platoon  sergeant”  the  more  popular  name  for  station 
commander.  There  is  no  more  important  position  in 
USAREC  than  that  of  station  commander.  The  station 
commander’s  impact  is  immediate  and  long-lasting.  The 
success  or  failure  of  the  team  is  his  or  hers  to  bear. 

Assumption  of  station  commander  by  a 79R  is 
preferred  but  not  exclusive.  We  put  the  leader  in  charge. 
Promoting  a 79R  staff  sergeant  to  sergeant  first  class  is 
not  an  entitlement  — it  must  be  earned.  This  year’s 
sergeant  first  class  selection  board  was  challenged  to 
meet  the  initial  promotion  select  objective  of  23 1 for 
MOS  79R.  It  wasn’t  an  issue  of  US  AREC  having  23 1 
staff  sergeants  that  meet  time-in-grade  and  service 
requirements.  The  board  could  have  selected  1 00 
percent  of  those  eligible  for  promotion.  But  the  purpose 
for  having  a centralized  system  is  to  promote  those 
individuals  to  sergeant  first  class  who  compete  equally 
with  contemporaries  and  are  found  to  be  best  qualified. 
Promotion  is  not  intended  to  be  a reward  for  long, 
honorable  service  in  the  present  rank.  Rather,  promotion 
is  based  on  demonstrated  performance  in  present  and 
lower  ranks  and  a soldier’s  potential  for  ability  at  the 
higher  rank. 

The  decision  was  made  while  the  board  was  still  in 
session  to  have  the  MOS  79R  panel  re-board  the  files  of 
former  and  current  successful  detailed  recruiters  who 
were  fully  qualified  but  not  selected  within  their  primary 
MOS.  These  soldiers  were  fully  qualified  for  promotion 
but  unable  to  be  promoted  due  to  nonavailability  in  their 


primary  MOS,  because  the  initial  promotion  objective 
had  been  reached  for  their  primary  MOS.  As  a result  of 
this  re-boarding,  270  former  and  current  detailed  recruit- 
ers fully  qualified  for  promotion  were  selected  for 
promotion  to  sergeant  first  class  contingent  upon  their 
acceptance  to  reclassify  to  MOS  79R.  They  will  be 
listed  on  the  sergeant  first  class  promotion  list  tentatively 
scheduled  for  release  Sept.  15. 

On  or  about  the  same  day  these  soldiers  will  receive 
personal  letters  congratulating  them  on  their  selection  for 
promotion  as  fully  qualified  for  promotion  but  not  se- 
lected for  promotion  in  their  primary  MOS.  The  letter 
will  tell  them  that  their  promotion  to  sergeant  first  class  is 
contingent  upon  their  reclassification  to  MOS  79R  and 
they  will  have  30  days  in  which  to  make  their  decision 
and  notify  PERSCOM.  We  expect  at  least  1 30  of  the 
270  NCOs  will  accept  promotion  to  sergeant  first  class 
and  reclassify  to  79R.  Our  objective  is  to  reach  36 1 
SFC  promotions,  which  will  be  a combination  of  current 
MOS  79R  staff  sergeants  and  current  and  former 
detailed  recruiters  who  will  reclassify  to  79R. 

If  enough  of  the  270  elect  to  reclassify,  we  could 
effectively  fill  all  of  our  station  commander  positions  with 
MOS  79R  cadre  recruiters.  This  is  a win-win  solution. 
The  noncommissioned  officers  who  choose  this  opportu- 
nity do  so  voluntarily.  They  choose  promotion  but,  more 
importantly,  they  accept  the  awesome  responsibility  that 
goes  with  the  MOS  and  assignment.  Only  the  best 
qualified  are  promoted  and  USAREC  gets  proven 
performers  and  solid  leaders  to  command  its  stations. 

The  training  and  integration  of  the  reclassifying  NCOs  is 
being  worked  now.  It  is  important  they  are  placed 
quickly  in  position  while  provided  sufficient  refresher 
training. 

How  this  year’s  new  senior  NCOs  perform  their 
role  as  platoon  sergeant  is  key  to  our  success  in  FY  00. 

I offer  my  congratulations  to  all  of  you  selected  for 
promotion.  Well  done.  25 


Congratulations  to  all  of  our 
Hispanic-American  soldiers  who 
are  celebrating  their  heritage 
month,  Sept.  15  - Oct.  15. 
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Delta  Seeks  Recruiters 

Recruiting  for  Delta  is  a unique  assign- 
ment. It  requires  the  ability  to  interact  ef- 
fectively with  prospective  Delta  candidates 
as  well  as  with  senior  Army  leadership. 
Delta  recruiters  must  exhibit  those  personal 
qualities  found  in  Delta  members.  It  re- 
quires a competent  briefer,  one  who  is 
highly  motivated,  and  who  is  capable  of 
working  alone  without  direct  supervision. 

A potential  Delta  recruiter  should  meet 
the  following  prerequisites: 

- Volunteer 

- MOS  79R  (Regular  Army) 

- SSG  or  junior  SFC 

- No  history  of  recurring  disciplinary 
action 

- Possess  or  be  able  to  obtain  a secret 
security  clearance 

- GT  score  of  1 10  or  higher 

- Pass  the  APFT 

- Airborne  qualified  or  volunteer  for  air- 
borne duty 

- Have  demonstrated  success  as  an 
Army  recruiter 

- Minimum  12  months  successful  sta- 
tion commander  time 

Interested  recruiters  should  mail  a copy 
of  their  DA  Form  2A  and  2-1,  last  5 
NCOER’s,  DA  Photo,  PT  score  card,  and 
contact  phone  numbers  to  Recruiting  Team, 
P.O.Box  70149,  Ft  Bragg,  NC  28307.  Fax 
copies  to  commercial  910-396-0607  or  DSN 
236-0607.  POC  is  SFC  Jeff  Ingram,  910-396- 
0689  or  DSN  236-0689. 

Army  Retirement  Services 

Retiree  Home  Page  has  new  look,  new 
address. 

Your  online  source  of  information  on 
military  retirement  benefits  has  a new  look 
and  a new  address.  You  can  find  the  Army 
Retirement  Services  home  page  at  http:// 
www.odcsper.army.mil/retire/retirel  .asp 
(Note:  That’s  the  number  one  after  the 
second  retire.)  When  you  get  to  the  new 
address,  you’ll  find  the  information  you 
need  boxed  in  categories  such  as  pre-re- 
tirement information,  retiree  information, 
Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouse  Pro- 
tection Act  and  Survivor  Benefit  Plan.  In 
addition  to  guides  and  handbooks,  you’ll 
find  Frequently  Asked  Questions  (FAQs) 
for  each  of  these  categories.  Of  course, 
the  home  page  still  has  Army  Echoes,  the 
bulletin  for  retired  soldiers  and  those  get- 
ting ready  to  retire,  as  well  as  a listing  of 
installation  Army  Retirement  Services  Of- 


News  Briefs 

fices  and  information  on  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff’s  Retiree  Council. 

No  matter  what  your  military  service,  if 
you're  retired,  getting  ready  to  retire  or  just 
looking  to  the  future,  a visit  to  this  home 
page  with  your  family  will  be  very  benefi- 
cial. 

For  more  information,  call  Laura  Paul  at 
(703)  325-2647,  DSN  221. 

Health  Care  Benefits 

To  avoid  problems  with  your  health  care 
benefits,  keep  your  DEERS  and  CHCS  files 
up-to-date. 

DEERS  - The  Defense  Enrollment  Eligi- 
bility Reporting  System  (DEERS)  is  a world 
wide  database  of  Active  Duty  and  their 
family  members,  retirees  and  their  family 
members,  and  others  who  are  eligible  for 
health  care  under  TRICARE.  Although 
active  duty  service  members  and  military 
retirees  are  automatically  registered  in  the 
DEERS  files,  their  family  members  and  eli- 
gible survivors  must  physically  register. 

Because  DEERS  information  is  not  au- 
tomatically updated  when  you  move,  you 
must  take  action  to  update  your  file.  When 
DEERS  files  are  not  updated  by  the  mili- 
tary sponsor,  problems  arise.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  an  outdated  home  address. 
TRICARE  Health  Care  Contractors  fre- 
quently use  the  address  listed  in  DEERS  to 
send  information  about  your  health  ben- 
efits. About  half  of  the  addresses  for  ac- 
tive duty  family  members  are  estimated  to 
be  incorrect  because  the  DEERS  files  were 
not  updated  when  the  families  moved. 
When  information  gets  sent  to  the  wrong 
address,  it  may  never  be  received. 

Additionally,  problems  arise  when 
DEERS  is  not  notified  of  a change  in  the 
family  status,  such  as  a marriage,  divorce, 
birth,  or  adoption.  Your  health  benefits 
under  TRICARE  may  be  denied  because 
the  DEERS  files  have  not  been  updated  to 
reflect  a new  spouse  or  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  a claim  may  be  paid 
by  mistake  because  DEERS  has  no  record 
of  a divorce  or  death.  In  the  case  of  an 
incorrectly  paid  claim,  the  Government  is 
required  by  law  to  request  reimbursement 
from  the  beneficiary. 

To  update  your  information  with  DEERS, 
you  have  several  choices:  visit  your  near- 
est military  personnel  office;  if  you  have 
access  to  the  Internet,  you  may  e-mail 
address  changes  to  addrinfo@osd. 
pentagon.mil;  you  can  call  the  DEERS  Sup- 
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port  Office  at  its  toll-free  number  (800)  538- 
9552;  fax  your  address  changes  to  (831) 
655-83 1 7;  or  mail  the  address  change  infor- 
mation to  the  DEERS  Support  Office. 
ATTN:  CO  A,  400  Gigling  Road.  Seaside. 
CA  93955-677 1 . (The  email  address  is  very 
hard  to  reach,  so  you  may  want  to  use  the 
toll  free  number,  the  mailing  address,  or  use 
the  email  during  weekend  hours.)  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  initial  registration  must 
be  done  in  person. 

The  military  treatment  facility  and 
TRICARE  Health  Care  Contractors  to  file 
valuable  beneficiary  demographic  informa- 
tion maintain  CHCS  - The  Composite  Health 
Care  System  (CHCS).  It  is  important  that 
your  information  is  updated  when  you 
change  your  address. 

There  are  two  ways  to  change  CHCS 
information.  Someone  at  your  MTF  may 
put  the  change  into  the  system  for  you,  or 
you  may  send  a change  request  to  the  en- 
rollment department  of  the  MTF.  Be  aware 
that  CHCS  is  not  connected  to  claims  pro- 
cessing or  the  DEERS  system:  if  your  ad- 
dress is  correct  on  a recent  claim,  you  must 
still  ensure  that  CHCS  and  DEERS  have 
your  new  address.  All  the  TRICARE  toll 
free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Recruiter  Journal. 


Contact  the  TRICARE 
Service  Center  at 
1-800-941-4501. 


Army  Reserve  unveils  Jobs  Page 

The  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  Jobs  Page 
is  now  on  the  Army  Recruiting  (US  AREC) 
web  site,  goarmy.com.  Targeted  at  young 
men  and  women  with  no  military  experience, 
net  surfers  can  find  Army  Reserve  units 
and  positions  in  their  area,  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  just  by  putting  in  a zip 
code.  The  Army  Reserve  “jobs”  listed  are 
described  in  civilian  terms  and  feature  vid- 
eos on  each  Career  Management  Field. 

Gary  Bishop,  Webmaster  for  USAREC, 
who  designed  this  system  said  that  the 
Army  Reserve  Jobs  Site  provides  an  added 
dimension  for  people  with  no  military  back- 
ground to  learn  in  civilian  language  about 
positions  in  the  Army  Reserve.  USAREC 
directly  correlates  a civilian  occupation,  ac- 
quired skills  or  career  fields  with  the  largely 
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combat  support  and  combat  service  sup- 
port positions  in  the  USAR. 

The  USAR  Jobs  page  is  part  of  an  on- 
going complete  redesign  of  USAREC’s 
goarmy.com  website.  Anyone  interested 
in  the  Army  Reserve  or  active  Army  can. 
from  the  privacy  of  their  own  computer, 
browse  the  website,  research  career  op- 
tions, or  explore  ways  to  pay  for  college.  If 
the  surfers  are  interested  in  more  informa- 
tion, goarmy.com  also  makes  it  easy  to  ei- 
ther locate  or  contact  their  local  recruiter. 
Future  applications  will  be  built  around  this 
“map  it”  technology,  which  leverages  its 
many  potential  uses  for  this  marketing/in- 
formational tool.  The  direct  URL  for  this 
page  is  http://www.goarmy.com/  and  click 
the  Army  Reserve  button. 

Hispanics  tell  us  what  the  Army 
has  meant  for  them. 

SFC  Mariano  Amaro-Lugo,  RSB  Exhibi- 
tor, is  a Puerto  Rican  who  describes  his 
Army  experience  as  being  “99  percent 
good.”  He  is  grateful  for  the  opportuni- 
ties available  in  the  Army  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  him: 

“The  Army  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
travel,  to  see  all  50  states,  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  my  family  (he  enlisted  two  of  his 
brothers),  to  get  good  jobs  and  training, 
and  to  be  able  to  continue  my  college  edu- 
cation,” he  said.  He  also  credits  the  Army 
with  “enabling  my  wife  and  me  to  get  our 
first  house  very  quickly  and  send  our  kids 
to  good  schools.” 

SFC  Frank  Mendoza,  RSB  Exhibitor, 
from  York,  Pa.,  credits  the  Army  with  giv- 
ing him  the  discipline  to  succeed  in  life. 

“The  biggest  thing  is  discipline  and  the 
opportunity  to  have  more  responsibility 
at  an  earlier  age  and  faster  promotions  than 
on  the  outside.”  He  said  when  he  was 
young,  he  struggled  through  school,  but 
since  he’s  been  in  the  Army,  he’s  “gained 
the  discipline  needed  to  take  college 
courses  and  eventually  get  my  degree.” 

Another  point  Mendoza  brings  up  is 
patriotism. 

“When  you  are  in  a ceremonial  type 
event,  you  really  understand  what  the  flag 
stands  for.  I’m  glad  I’ve  had  the  experi- 
ence.” 

SPC  Javier  Alvarado,  information  sys- 
tems security  officer  for  HQ  USAREC,  has 
been  in  the  Army  for  two  years.  From 
Puerto  Rico,  he  studied  English  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio 


before  going  to  basic  training. 

“I  like  it.  The  Army  has  taught  me  re- 
sponsibility in  life,  and  I’ve  learned  techni- 
cal skills.  My  father  was  in  the  Army  for 
two  years,  and  my  uncle  was  in  the  82d  at 
Fort  Bragg  - 1 was  very  close  to  my  uncle 
and  wanted  to  be  like  him.  And  I wanted 
something  different  for  myself  than  what 
the  other  kids  I knew  were  doing.  So  for  a 
six-year  commitment,  I am  getting  paid  more 
than  I would  have  made  at  home,  and  I have 
the  Army  College  Fund. 

“It’s  a good  future.  The  Army  takes  care 
of  you.  I’ve  learned  a lot  and  I would  rec- 
ommend it  to  any  young  person.” 

INFORMATION  SECURITY  ALERT 
99-04:  Hoax  virus  messages. 
BACKGROUND:  There  ARE  thousands 
of  known  computer  VIRUSES,  with  ap- 
proximately 300  new  ones  discovered  each 
week,  BUT  just  as  time  consuming  as  re- 
covering from  REAL  VIRUSES,  thousands 
of  hours  are  wasted  passing  information 
on  about  “VIRUS  HOAXES”  that  are  not 
real!  Their  sole  intent  is  to  have  individu- 
als e-mail  them  to  more  and  more  individu- 
als in  an  attempt  to  flood  and  tie  up  as 
many  mail  servers  as  possible.  Passing 
on  these  hoaxes  only  serves  to  further 
propagate  the  hoax  and  robs  us  all  of  valu- 
able network  speed.  DO  NOT  PASS 
THESE  TYPES  OF  E-MAIL  ON ! 

Numerous  messages  are  being  circu- 
lated via  the  Internet  which  report  a virus 
or  Trojan  Horse  hidden  in  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage with  a particular  titled  subject.  The 
most  recent  hoax  virus  messages  are  “MO- 
BILE PHONE”  and  “WOBBLER”. 
GENERAL:  Hoax  messages  generally 
carry  similar  warnings  of  a virus/Trojan 
attached  to  an  e-mail  message  that  is  sup- 
posed to  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the 
recipient’s  computer.  Supposedly  the  only 
way  to  avoid  infection  was  to  delete  the 
message  without  reading  it.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  extracted  from  the 
PENPAL  hoax  chain  message. 

This  is  a warning  for  all  Internet  users  - 
there  is  a dangerous  virus  propagating 
across  the  Internet  through  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage entitled  “PENPAL  GREETINGS !”.  DO 
NOT  DOWNLOAD  ANY  MESSAGE  EN- 
TITLED “PENPAL  GREETINGS !” 

Please,  delete  the  message  entitled 
“PENPAL  GREETINGS!”  as  soon  as  you 
see  it!  And  pass  this  message  along  to  all 
of  your  friends  and  relatives,  and  the  other 


readers  of  the  newsgroups  and  mailing  lists 
which  you  are  on,  so  that  they  are  not  hurt 
by  this  dangerous  virus!!!! 

The  wording  “PENPAL  GREETINGS” 
could  be  replaced  by  any  of  the  other  hoax 
subjects.  However,  individuals  not  realiz- 
ing the  messages  are  a hoax,  follow  the  in- 
structions and  send  copies  to  other  per- 
sonnel. Individuals  should  be  particular 
wary  of  any  message  that  asks  you  to  mass 
send  it  to  other  individuals. 

Though  these  warnings  are  hoaxes, 
USAREC  personnel  are  reminded  that  com- 
puter viruses  are  real  and  there  are  known 
strains  that  can  cause  irreparable  damage 
to  a system.  The  Information  Security  Of- 
fice is  the  responsible  agency  for  notify- 
ing USAREC  personnel  when  an  informa- 
tion security  alert  exists.  All  USAREC  per- 
sonnel receiving  information  related  to 
computer  security,  including  viruses  from 
other  sources  should  immediately  notify, 
through  their  ISSO/ISSM,  the  Information 
Security  Office.  Information  should  NOT 
be  transmitted  or  forwarded  to  other  indi- 
viduals. Should  a true  virus  be  attached  to 
any  of  these  warning  messages,  its  recipi- 
ents would  actually  promote  its  spread 
when  forwarding  it  to  someone  else. 
REQUIRED  ACTIONS: 

1 . Users  and  ISSOs  must  ensure  that  the 
latest  version  of  McAfee  VirusScan  is  in- 
stalled on  their  systems. 

2.  Users  must  download  and  check  all  files 
obtained  from  the  INTERNET,  regardless 
of  their  source,  before  attempting  any  fur- 
ther actions  with  them,  to  include  installa- 
tion and/or  forwarding  them  as  attachments 
to  an  e-mail  message.  (Files  should  be 
downloaded  to  a floppy  diskette,  whenever 
possible,  to  check  for  viruses.) 

3.  Users  should  never  run  programs  that 
are  received  from  an  unknown  source  and 
any  programs  received  through  unsolicited 
e-mail  should  be  deleted. 

4.  Users  should  not  “mass  mail”  informa- 
tion regarding  viruses  or  other  information 
security  risks.  Users  should  report  any 
such  messages  they  receive  through  their 
ISSO  and  ISSM  to  the  ISS  office  for  confir- 
mation. The  Information  Security  Office  is 
the  responsible  agency  for  notifying 
USAREC  personnel  when  an  information 
security  alert  exists. 

4.  Users  and  ISSOs  must  report  all  com- 
puter virus  infections  through  their  ISSM 
to  Mr.  Teegarden,  1 -800-223-3735  extension 
6-0027  or  502-626-0027  or  DSN  536-0027. 
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Personal  Freedom  in  the  Army: 
Fact  or  Fiction? 


important  role  in  that  mission.  As  such,  every  soldier  is  treated 
as  an  adult  and  is  given  responsibilities  that  most  civilians 
cannot  imagine. 


by  MSG  Clyde  Alexander 

Recruiting  provides  many  opportunities  for  us  to  use 
listening  and  counseling  skills  creatively.  We  are  confronted 
with  challenges  daily  that  allow  us  to  use  our  talents  to  identify 
and  address  questions  underlying  the  numerous  objections  we 
hear.  Knowing  that  objections  are  a common  occurrence,  we 
should  identify  those  most  frequently  heard  and  prepare  for 
them.  One  such  objection  often  heard  is,  “I  won't  have  any 
personal  freedom  in  the  Army.” 

This  concern,  like  many  others  we  hear,  is  based  on  a 
misperception  of  what  the  Army  is  really  like.  Unfortunately  for 
our  prospects,  such  misperceptions  seem  real  until  we  inform 
them.  We  can  correct  their  misperceptions. 

One  of  the  most  common  perceptions  of  our  prospects  is  that 
they  will  lose  their  personal  freedoms  if  and  when  they  join  the 
Army. 

“If  I join  the  Army,  I will  have  some  sergeant  yelling  at  me  all 
the  time!” 

“I  won’t  be  able  to  do  what  I want  in  my  off-time!” 

“I  don’t  want  to  live  in  some  room  with  50  other  guys!” 

“In  the  Army,  you  get  brainwashed,  and  you  don’t  have  any 
input  in  making  decisions.” 


Let  us  now  discuss  the  perceptions  and  myths  in  more  detail. 
We’ll  identify  the  myth  first,  followed  by  the  reality,  and  finally 
conclude  with  a common  sense  answer  you  may  use  to  handle 
the  myth. 

Myths  and  Reality 

Myth:  “If  I join  the  Army,  I will  have  some  sergeant  yelling  at 
me  all  the  time!” 

Reality:  This  common  myth  is  usually  based  on  what  the 
prospect  or  applicant  thinks  is  reality.  This  perception  is  not 
normally  based  on  fact,  but  instead  has  been  developed  from 
watching  old  military  movies  and  television  shows.  Testimonials 
from  soldiers  who  were  in  the  military  “back  in  the  good  old 
days,”  and  from  those  who  may  have  left  the  military  under  less 
than  ideal  conditions  can  also  play  a part  in  developing  this 
myth. 

Common  Sense  Answer:  The  Army  is  a 1 00  percent  volun- 
teer force.  Because  of  this,  everyone  who  wears  the  uniform 
does  so  by  choice.  This  choice  commands  a certain  amount  of 
respect  which  is  demonstrated  in  the  day-to-day  workings  of 
the  Army.  At  one  time  the  Army  may  have  been  like  your  father 
(grandfather,  etc.)  said,  but  Today’s  High  Tech  Army  is  a 
professional  organization  that  has  no  place  for  such  nonsense. 


Take  a moment  and  think  back  to  the  last  telephone  call  you 
conducted  where  you  encountered  one  of  the  above  objections. 
How  did  you  handle  it?  Did  you  inform  your  prospect  and 
successfully  overcome  this  challenge?  If  you  had  known 
beforehand  that  this  particular  objection  would  surface,  how 
might  you  have  prepared  to  handle  it? 

Preparation  and  practice  will  give  you  the  self-confidence  to 
overcome  this  objection  the  next  time  you  hear  it.  Some  of  the 
techniques  you  can  use  to  help  you  inform  your  prospects 
about  this  perception  are: 

Show  testimonials  from  soldiers  who  have  completed 
BCT  or  AIT  and  from  those  permanent-party  soldiers  on  leave. 

Show  your  prospect  or  applicant  the  pay  scale  and 
explain  that  housing,  meals,  medical  and  dental  care,  and 
uniforms  are  all  provided  free-of-charge.  Therefore  the  paycheck 
can  be  considered  “spendable  income”  with  lots  of  personal 
freedom. 

* Explain  that  we  have  a very  important  job  to  do  — 
defend  our  country.  Every  soldier,  regardless  of  rank,  plays  an 


Myth:  “I  won’t  be  able  to  do  what  I want  in  my  off-time!” 
Reality/Common  Sense  Answer:  The  Army,  like  any  other 
professional  organization,  demands  dedication  from  its  employ- 
ees. When  you’re  at  work,  you  are  expected  to  do  your  job  to 
the  best  of  your  abilities.  When  your  duty  day  is  over,  your  time 
belongs  to  you.  Whether  you  decide  to  just  relax  by  yourself  or 
with  friends,  or  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
recreational  facilities  available  to  you,  the  choice  is  yours. 

One  reason  for  the  Army’s  excellent  retention  rate  is  because 
it  allows  its  soldiers  to  have  the  freedom  to  do  what  they  want 
in  their  off-time.  Although  you  are  a soldier,  that  doesn't  mean 
you  cannot  be  a “regular”  person  at  the  same  time. 

Myth:  “I  don’t  want  to  live  in  a room  with  50  other  guys!” 
Reality/Common  Sense  Answer:  Over  the  past  few  years, 
the  Army  has  made  drastic  changes  to  the  billeting  of  its 
soldiers.  At  most  BCT  bases,  you  will  be  housed  in  “open  bay” 
barracks.  When  you  get  to  your  permanent  duty  station. 
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however,  you  will  either  share  a room  with  a roommate  or  have 
your  own  room,  much  like  a college  dormitory. 

Each  installation  has  a Better  Opportunities  for  Single 
Soldiers  (BOSS)  group,  a grassroots  panel  of  unmarried  service 
members  who  can  be  credited  with  the  many  positive  changes 
that  have  been  put  into  place  to  increase  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  single  soldier.  These  changes  include  larger,  better  furnished 
living  quarters,  minimal  room  inspections,  and  greater  input  from 
soldiers  on  other  quality  of  life  issues  that  concern  us  all. 

Myth:  “In  the  Army,  you  get  brainwashed;  you  don’t  have 
any  input  in  making  decisions.” 

Reality:  This  idea  is,  like  so  many  other  misconceptions 
about  the  Army,  not  based  on  reality.  Most  civilians  cannot 
understand  the  motivation,  professionalism,  and  dedication  that 
soldiers  have;  therefore,  they  confuse  dedication  with  brain- 
washing. 

Common  Sense  Answer:  As  soldiers,  we  are  taught  that 
good  order  and  discipline  are  vital  in  the  accomplishment  of  our 
mission;  which  is  defense  of  our  nation.  Sometimes  the  mission 
dictates  that  orders  are  given  and  followed  without  question. 
Other  times,  the  input  of  subordinates  is  not  only  desired  but 
needed.  Each  situation  is  different. 


Three  Freedoms  in  the  Army 

Now  that  we  have  listed  some  myths  about  personal  free- 
doms in  the  Army  and  how  we  can  handle  them,  let’s  discuss 
three  freedoms  we  have  in  the  Army.  First  we  will  state  the  fact 
about  the  freedom,  then  we  will  support  that  fact  with  evidence. 
The  three  freedoms  we  will  talk  about  are  financial  freedom, 
educational  freedom,  and  personal  freedom. 


Fact:  In  the  Army  you  will  enjoy  personal  freedom. 

Evidence:  As  a soldier,  you  are  considered  an  adult.  As  an 
adult,  you  are  expected  to  know  right  from  wrong,  good  from 
bad.  In  the  Army  you  are  challenged  every  day.  You  are  trained 
to  do  a job  and  do  it  the  best!  You  are  taught  leadership  skills 
that  you  can  use,  not  only  when  you  become  a sergeant,  but  for 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

You  are  responsible  for  your  own  actions  and  duty  perfor- 
mance. In  the  Army  your  parents  will  not  tell  you  what  to  do, 
because  as  an  adult,  you  are  accountable  for  your  actions.  You 
are  taught  what  is  right  and  wrong  and  are  expected  to  conduct 
yourself  with  maturity  and  professionalism.  The  Army  exists  for 
the  defense  of  our  nation,  not  as  a baby  sitting  service. 

There  is  one  additional  fact,  which  pertains  to  all  three 
freedoms,  which  we  should  consider. 


Fact:  In  the  Army  you  will  enjoy  financial  freedom. 

Evidence:  As  stated,  the  Army  provides  all  the  things  you 
need  to  sustain  health,  i.e.,  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  and 
dental  care.  What  this  means  to  you  is  that  your  salary  doesn’t 
have  to  be  spent  on  the  things  you  need,  it  can  be  spent  on  the 
things  you  want.  As  a soldier,  you  are  considered  an  adult. 

What  you  do  with  your  money  is  your  business. 

Fact:  In  the  Army  you  will  enjoy  educational  freedom. 

Evidence:  The  educational  requirements  for  Army  enlistment 
are  higher  now  than  during  any  period  in  our  history.  As  a pay- 
back for  this  requirement,  the  Army  offers  some  of  the  most 
innovative  and  valuable  educational  programs  available 
anywhere.  Every  soldier  who  enlists  qualifies  for  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  Bill  and  may  qualify  for  the  Army  College  Fund.  In  your 
off-time,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  on-base  Education 
Center,  where  you  can  take  classes  toward  your  degree,  or 
attend  classes  off-base  at  a nearby  college  or  university.  The 
Army  will  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  classes.  Ask, 
“What  other  employer  would  do  that  for  a new  employee?” 


Fact:  In  the  Army  you  will  enjoy  your  off-time. 

Evidence:  The  vast  majority  of  soldiers  in  Today’s  Army  work 
in  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  jobs.  This  means 
that  the  normal  duty  day  is  not  too  different  from  the  typical 
civilian  job.  You  get  up  in  the  morning,  go  to  work  and  when  the 
duty  day  is  over,  you  go  home.  Even  soldiers  serving  in  combat 
arms  jobs  enjoy  quality  of  life  because  they  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  base,  not  in  the  field. 

The  Army  realizes  that  good  soldiers  will  not  want  to  stay  in 
the  Army  if  they  don’t  feel  needed,  important,  and  like  a 
valuable  member  of  the  team.  That’s  why  the  Army  is  a good 
place  to  start  your  future. 

As  recruiters  and  representatives  of  the  Army  in  our  commu- 
nities, we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  many  percep- 
tions of  the  Army.  We  also  know  that  many  of  these  perceptions 
are  not  based  on  reality,  but  on  myth.  What  we  must  be  able  to 
do  is  identify  our  prospect’s  perceptions  of  the  Army  and  inform 
them  with  the  facts.  The  countless  techniques  available  are  only 
limited  by  our  own  imagination. 
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- Hispanic  youth , the 
Arm  me  Nation 


Hispanic  Heritage 
Month  is 

Sept.  1 5 - Oct.  1 5 


According  to  the  statisticians,  the 
Hispanic  population  is  growing  eight 
times  faster  than  the  non-Hispanic 
portion  of  the  United  States  population. 
By  the  year  2010,  Hispanics  will 
account  for  43  percent  of  the  population 
growth. 

Additionally,  in  the  year  2000,  where 
the  median  age  of  the  total  US  popula- 
tion will  be  35.7  years,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  median  age  of  Hispanics  will  be 
27  years  old,  the  youngest  of  any  of  the 
categories  measured  by  the  US  Census 
(i.e.,  white  non-Hispanic,  African 
American,  American  Indian,  Asian 
American,  and  Hispanic).  Currently, 
minority  population  are  young,  with 
high  percentages  of  each  segment  in  the 
under-20  age  range  - 38  percent  of  the 
US  Hispanic  population  is  under  20,  and 
35  percent  of  the  African  American 
population  is  under  20.  About  32 
percent  of  the  Asian  American  popula- 
tion is  under  20,  but  only  25.7  percent  of 
the  white  (non-Hispanic)  population 
falls  in  that  age  range. 

In  African  American  and  Hispanic 
households,  the  families  are  larger  than 
white  (non-Hispanic)  households,  which 
average  2.58  people  per  household; 
Hispanic  households  average  3.54  and 
African  American  households  average 
2.75.  While  only  10  percent  of  all 
Americans  live  in  households  with  more 
than  five  members,  fully  a quarter  of  all 


Hispanic  households  have  more 
than  five  people  in  them.  Do  the 
math:  larger  households,  higher 
percentage  of  under-20  residents, 
more  possible  prospects. 

It  should  be  no  news  to  you 
that  Hispanics  are  under-repre- 
sented in  the  Army,  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  percentage  of  the  total 
US  population.  While  Hispanics 
represent  13.5  percent  of  all  men  18-24 
years  old  in  the  US  (and  13.6  percent  of 
all  women  18-24  years  old),  only  6.4 
percent  of  enlisted  soldiers  and  2.8 
percent  of  active  duty  officers  are 
Hispanic.  However,  when  they  are  in  the 
Army,  Hispanic  men  have  the  lowest 
attrition  rate  (26  percent). 

Information  gleaned  from  two 
Hispanic  leadership  summits  held  earlier 
this  year  has  offered  USAREC  the 
following  insights  into  what  Hispanic 
youth  are  looking  for.  First,  they  want  a 
ladder  to  success;  in  many  communities, 
good  jobs  with  a future  are  not  available, 
so  the  Army  is  a very  viable  option  for 
continuing  success.  Also,  as  a commu- 
nity, Hispanics  look  to  achieve  the 
American  Dream  through  education.  In 
many  cases,  their  ability  to  pay  for  a 
college  education  is  limited,  so  educa- 
tional benefits  and  options  are  very 
attractive. 

Second,  Hispanic  influencers  have 
related  that  our  target  market  age 
matches  that  range  when  Hispanic  youth 
feel  it’s  important  to  prove  themselves. 
Physical  prowess,  courage,  and  respect 
are  very  important  to  them  at  this  age. 

At  the  same  time,  their  influencers  are 
interested  in  getting  their  children  away 
from  urban  temptations,  especially  at 
this  age  when  they  are  starting  to  move 
away  from  their  families  and  possibly 


toward  dangerous  distractions  (e.g., 
gangs,  drugs,  crime).  Again,  the  Army 
offers  a place  to  do  something  “heroic,” 
by  proving  themselves  physically,  by 
offering  them  the  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country,  and  by  affording  them 
skills,  leadership,  and  training. 

Third,  Hispanics  across  the  country, 
demographics  show,  hold  strong  family 
values  and  maintain  their  family  ties.  As 
a result  of  this  culture,  Hispanic  youth 
want  to  do  something  to  make  their 
families  proud  of  them.  Often,  when  a 
young  soldier  is  promoted,  the  news  is 
passed  throughout  the  family. 

One  of  the  values  Hispanic  leaders 
tell  us  is  embedded  in  their  culture  is 
loyalty;  in  positive  ways  this  is  empha- 
sized in  sports  teams  and  youth  activi- 
ties, but  negatively  expressed  in  gang 
membership.  Hispanic  service  in  the 
military  has  been  exemplary,  with  scores 
of  Medal  of  Honor  winners  being  of 
Hispanic  descent  (see  sidebar). 

Henry  Cisneros,  former  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  now 
president  of  Univision,  made  the 
following  recommendations  to 
USAREC  during  the  Latino  Leadership 
Summit  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  June.  He 
said  we  should  appeal  to  Hispanic  youth 
in  four  areas:  aspirations,  pride,  patrio- 
tism, and  service  as  a rite  of  passage. 

Aspirational:  “Hispanics  are  moving 
forward  in  American  society.  The  Army 
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is  a good  place  to  prepare  for  my  place 
in  the  future.  It  is  a well-established 
route  to  a productive  life.” 

Pride:  “I  will  make  the  people  who 
are  important  to  me  proud  of  me.” 
Patriotism:  “Latinos  have  served  in 
the  combat  arms  and  earned  decorations 
at  levels  beyond  our  proportion  in  the 
population.  Our  service  has  been 
courageous,  selfless,  dedicated  and 
competent.” 

Rite  of  Passage:  “All  the  powerful 
youthful  urges  to  belong  to  a loyal 
group,  to  show  we  can  lead,  to  prove 


ourselves  as  individuals,  and  to  test  our 
physical  capabilities  — all  are  addressed 
in  military  training  and  service.” 

Cisneros  called  the  US  Army  and 
Hispanics  a win-win-win  combination. 
He  said:  “The  Hispanic  community  will 
benefit  from  the  leadership  development 
and  career  preparation  which  have 
historically  been  the  result  of  service  in 
the  US  Army. 

“The  US  Army  will  benefit  from  the 
talents  and  skills  of  the  nation’s  Hispan- 
ics as  they  become  a larger  segment  of 
the  population  and  as  the  Hispanic 


demographic  trends  of  youth  and  large 
family  size  offset  the  trends  toward  an 
older  workforce  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

“The  nation  wins:  The  nation’s 
security  benefits  from  the  training  of  a 
dedicated  and  courageous  cadre  of 
military  talent;  the  nation’s  peacetime 
goals  are  advanced  by  a citizenry 
dedicated  to  service  and  mindful  of  its 
patriotic  obligations.  Hispanics  have  a 
contribution  to  make  in  times  of  danger 
and  times  of  peace.” 


Hispanic-American  Recipients  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  (1864-1970) 


Name 

Rank 

War,  Year 

Branch 
of  Service 

Place  of  Birth 

Bazaar,  Phillip 

Seaman 

Civil  War  1865 

U.S.  Navy 

Chile,  South  America 

De  Castro,  Joseph  H. 

Sergeant 

Civil  War  1864 

U.S.  Army 

Boston,  MA 

Ortega,  John 

Seaman 

Civil  War  1864 

U.S.  Navy 

Spain 

Silva,  France 

Private 

Boxer  Rebellion 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Haywood,  CA 

Barkley,  David 

1st  Lieut 

WW1 1918 

U.S.  Army 

Laredo,  TX 

Adams,  Lucian 

Staff  Sgt 

WWI1 1944 

U.S.  Army 

Port  Arthur,  TX 

Gonsalves,  Harold 

PFC 

WWI1 1945 

U.S.  Army 

Alameda,  CA 

Garcia,  Marcario 

Staff  Sgt 

WWI1 1944 

U.S.  Army 

Villa  de  Castano,  Mexico 

Gonzales,  David  H. 

PFC 

WWI1 1945 

U.S.  Army 

Pacoima,  CA 

Herrera,  Silvestre  S. 

PFC 

WWI1 1945 

U.S.  Army 

El  Paso,  TX 

Lopez,  Jose  H. 

Sergeant 

WWI1 1944 

U.S.  Army 

Mission,  TX 

Martinez,  Joe  P. 

Private 

WWII  1943 

U.S.  Army 

Taos,  TX 

Perez,  Manuel,  Jr. 

PFC 

WWI1 1945 

U.S.  Army 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Rodriguez,  Cleto 

Tech  Sgt 

WWII  1945 

U.S.  Army 

San  Marcos,  TX 

Ruiz,  Alejandro 

PFC 

WWI1 1945 

U.S.  Army 

Loving,  NM 

Valdez,  Jose  F. 

PFC 

WWI1 1945 

U.S.  Army 

Governador,  NM 

Villegas,  Ysmael  R. 

Staff  Sgt 

WWII  1945 

U.S.  Army 

Casa  Blanca,  CA 

Garcia,  Fernando  Luis 

PFC 

Korean  Conflict  1952 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Utado,  Puerto  Rico 

Gomez,  Edward 

PFC 

Korean  Conflict  1951 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Omaha,  NE 

Guillen,  Ambrosio 

Staff  Sgt 

Korean  Conflict  1953 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

La  Junta,  CA 

Hernandez,  Rodolfo  P. 

Corporal 

Korean  Conflict  1951 

U.S.  Army 

Colton,  CA 

Lopez,  Baldomero 

1st  Lieut 

Korean  Conflict  1950 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Tampa,  FL 

Martinez,  Benito 

Corporal 

Korean  Conflict  1952 

U.S.  Army 

Fort  Hancock,  TX 

Obregon,  Eugene  Arnold 

PFC 

Korean  Conflict 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Rodriguez,  Joseph  C. 

Sergeant 

Korean  Conflict 

U.S.  Army 

San  Bernadino,  CA 

De  la  Garza,  Emilio  A.  Jr. 

L/CPL 

Vietnam  Era  1970 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Chicago,  IL 

Dias,  Ralph  E. 

PFC 

Vietnam  Era  1969 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Shelocta,  IN 

Fernandez,  Daniel 

S/4th  CL 

Vietnam  Era  1966 

U.S.  Army 

Albuquerque,  NM 

Gonzales,  Alfredo 

Sergeant 

Vietnam  Era  1968 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Edinburge,  TX 

Jimenez,  Jose  Francisco 

L/CPL 

Vietnam  Era  1969 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Keith,  Miguel 

L/CPL 

Vietnam  Era  1970 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

San  Antonio,  TX 

Lozada,  Carlos  James 

PFC 

Vietnam  Era  1967 

U.S.  Army 

Caguas,  Puerto  Rico 

Rocco,  Louis  R. 

Warr  Off 

Vietnam  Era  1970 

U.S.  Army 

Albuquerque,  NM 

Rubio,  Euripides 

Captain 

Vietnam  Era  1966 

U.S.  Army 

Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 

Santiago-Colon,  Hector 

2/4th  CL 

Vietnam  Era  1968 

U.S.  Army 

Salinas,  Puerto  Rico 

Yabes,  Maximo 

1st  Sgt 

Vietnam  Era  1967 

U.S.  Army 

Lodi,  CA 

Vargas,  Jay  R.  Jr. 

Major 

Vietnam  Era  1968 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Winslow,  AZ 

Benavidez,  Roy  P. 

Master  Sgt 

Vietnam  Era  1968 

U.S.  Army 

El  Campo,  TX 
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Basic  Training 

"The  Hardest  Thing  / Have  Ever  Done  in  My  Life!" 


Story  and  Photos  by 
Gaiy  Bloomfield 
Kansas  City  Bn  A&PA 

They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  representing  every  ethnic  group 
of  Americans,  young  recruits  trying  hard 
to  prove  themselves  and  graduate  from 
Basic  Training,  and  earn  the  right  to  be 
called  soldiers. 

At  Fort  Leonard  Wood  in  southern 
Missouri,  (and  several  other  Army  posts 
around  the  country)  these  recruits  are 
bombarded  with  countless  tasks,  pushed 
beyond  their  physical  and  mental  limits, 
hanging  tough  when  it  would  be  so  easy 
just  to  give  up. 

Hispanics,  like  all  other  ethnic 
recruits,  are  not  separated  and  grouped 
together  and  trained  by  Hispanic  drill 
sergeants.  They  train  with  all  the  other 
recruits,  as  one  cohesive  unit.  They  are 
no  longer  black  or  white,  Hispanic  or 
Oriental,  male  or  female.  They  are  all 


A female  Hispanic  recruit  crawls  under 
barbed  wire. 


Hispanic  recruit  and  drill  sergeant. 

one.  They  are  all. ..GREEN!  And 
they  all  have  similar  stories  to  tell 
about  Basic  Training  and  how  it  has 
impacted  on  their  lives  — 

“I  have  never  been  as  tired  and 
exhausted  or  as  proud  and  happy  as 
I have  been  in  accomplishing  so 
much  here,”  boasted  PVT  Judith 
Vargas  from  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Another  female  recruit,  PVT 
Adrianna  Caro,  laughs  after  low- 
crawling  under  barbed  wire  through 
the  red  mud  of  the  Ozarks:  “My 
face  is  smeared  with  camouflage. 
I’m  soaked  in  mud,  and  my  friends 
would  never  believe  what  a blast 
this  is.  I feel  like  I can  accomplish 
anything  now.” 

Johnny  Delatorre  from  Hacienda 
Heights  in  California,  knows  he  has 
matured  in  just  a few  short  weeks 
and  can’t  wait  to  get  back  home  to 
see  friends  and  family.  “They  won’t 
recognize  me!  I stand  taller  and 
walk  with  pride,  and  after  gradua- 
tion I’ll  feel  like  I’ve  really  ben- 
efited from  this  experience.” 


Hablas  Espanol? 

During  breaks  in  training  or  back  in 
the  barracks  these  Hispanic  recruits  have 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  about  each 
other  and  often  they  end  up  speaking 
Spanish.  They  may  be  from  Puerto  Rico, 
New  York,  Texas  or  California,  so  their 
dialects  are  slightly  different,  but  they 
still  understand  each  other. 


“/  have  never 
been  as  tired  and 
exhaustedoras 
proud  and  happy 
as  I have  been  in 
accomplishing  so 
much  here 
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But  under  no  circumstances  do  any  of 
the  Hispanic  drill  sergeants  speak 
Spanish  to  any  of  the  Hispanic  recruits 
during  training. 

“We  give  all  our  commands  in 
English,”  explained  SSG  Alejandro 
Dominguez,  from  Loredo,  Texas. 

“Where  time  is  crucial,  we  cannot  be 
giving  orders  in  English,  then  Spanish, 
so  it  is  vital  that  all  recruits  know  and 
understand  English.” 

“Some  of  us  do  have  a hard  time 
understanding,  especially  some  of  the 
technical  stuff,”  explained  PVT  Enrique 
Torres  from  New  York. 

“...or  when  the  drill  sergeants  yell  at 
us!”  added  PVT  Gilbert  Cardenas  from 
San  Antonio.  But  they  quickly  learn.  Or 
they  end  up  doing  a lot  of  push-ups  until 
they  do  understand  what  the  drill 
sergeants  are  yelling  about! 

From  Recruits  to  Soldiers 

A mob  of  young  individuals  when 
they  first  arrived  at  Basic  Training 
quickly  learns  after  several  grueling 
weeks  to  protect  each  other,  and  care  for 
each  other... and  yes,  even  die  for  each 
other  if  they  would  ever  go  into  combat. 

They  understand  and  come  to  believe 
in  the  Army’s  seven  values:  Loyalty, 


Duty,  Respect,  Selfless-Service,  Honor, 
Integrity  and  Personal  Courage. 

They  become  a team  and  after  nine 
weeks,  when  they  graduate  from  Basic 
Training,  they  can  look  back  on  what 
was  probably  the  hardest  thing  they  have 
ever  done  in  their  lives.  They  are  no 
longer  recruits.  They  are  now  soldiers, 
GREEN  soldiers,  standing  tall,  standing 
proud.  % 


Above:  Hispanic  recruits  try  their  skills 
on  the  confidence  course. 


Hispanic  recruits  and  drill  sergeant. 


Under  the  revised  AR  601-210, 
Regular  Army  and  US  Army  Reserve 
Enlistment  Program,  dtd  28  Feb  95, 
individuals  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
English  language  proficiently  can  now 
enlist  under  Option  6. 

This  allows  individuals  who  do  not 
possess  the  basic  skills  to  enlist 
unassigned  and  attend  the  English 
Language  Training  Program.  These 
individuals  must  enlist  for  four  years. 

* This  option  is  an  expansion  o f an 
already  existing  program. 

Individuals  must  meet  basic  eligibility 
requirements  IAWAR  601-210,  chap  2. 
In  addition,  the  following  modifications 
are  employed: 

(1)  Attain  an  AFQT  score  of  21-49  on 
the  ASVAB.  (Note:  applicants  with  a 50 
or  higher  will  be  enlisted  for  any  pro- 
gram they  qualify  for,  to  include  the 
applicants  required  to  attend  the 
English  Training  Program.) 

(2)  Individuals  must  take  the  ECU. 
Those  with  a score  of  69  or  below,  must 
take  English  language  training  prior  to 
IET.  Those  with  a score  of  21-49  may 
enlist  for  this  option. 

(3)  Agree  to  enlist  without  a specific 
MOS. 

(4)  All  quality  caps  and  RUDEP 
constraints  in  effect  at  time  of  enlist- 
ment must  be  adhered  to. 

After  enlistment,  must  meet  the 
following  requisites: 

(1)  Attend  the  English  Training 
Program  at  Lackland  AFB,  Texas,  and 
upon  completion,  attain  a score  of  70  or 
higher  on  the  ECLT. 

(2)  ASVAB  will  be  readministered. 
Based  upon  new  scores,  individual  will 
select  an  MOS  and  enlistment  program. 

If  neither  the  ASVAB  retest  nor  the 
initial  scores  qualify  the  soldier  for  an 
MOS  and  enlistment  program(s),  the 
soldier  will  be  separated  from  the  Army. 
If  the  soldier  fails  to  attain  the  required 
score  of  70  or  better  on  the  ECLT,  he/ 
she  will  be  separated  regardless  of 
AFQT  and  aptitude  area  scores. 

Normal  processing  procedures  of  AR 
601-210  and  USAREC  Reg  601-96 
apply.  This  option  falls  within  Program 
9A,  US  Army  Training  Enlistment 
Program. 
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“Hummers”  get  a face  lift 


Story  and  Photos  by 
Chuck  Sears 
2nd  Bde  A&PA 

The  2d  Recruiting  Brigade  has  the 
use  of  two  new  “hummers”  as  a 
result  of  a good  idea  from  Atlanta 
Battalion.  When  the  2d  Brigade 
commander  decided  to  pursue  the 
idea,  COL  Mark  Hayes  sent  a letter 
to  the  commander  of  the  USAR’s 
81st  Regional  Support  Command  in 
Birmingham  requesting  their  support. 

BG  Michael  R.  Mayo,  81st  RSC 
commander,  then  sent  two  of  the 
vehicles  to  the  maintenance  facility 
here  on  Fort  Gillem  with  instructions 
to  “go”  with  the  USAREC  specifica- 
tions. 

The  RSC  funded  the  modifications 
to  the  vehicles,  which  also  remain 
theirs  (Atlanta  signed  for  them)  and 
can  be  returned  to  mission  readiness 
in  24  hours.  There  were  no  big,  hi- 
tech  modifications  or  add-ons  — just 
the  colors,  upholstery,  wheels,  and 
an  adapter  so  we  can  plug  in  our 
own  laptops,  video  players,  and  the 
like.  Also  a hidden  ignition  cut-off 
switch  for  safety  when  parked  or 
displayed. 

In  the  USAR  photo  (page  13), 
you’ll  also  notice  a metal  sign  rack 
atop  the  vehicle.  The  signs  and  rack 
are  carried  inside  when  travelling, 
then  mounted  on  the  weapon  turret 
on  site  if  appropriate.  The  hatch  in 
the  top  remains  functional  as  well,  for 
possible  situations  when  someone 
may  need  to  be  seen  there  (e.g., 
leading  parades). 

The  first  one  has  been  “in  the 
field”  for  about  two  months,  though  it 
wasn’t  100  percent  finished  until 
recently. 

On  its  very  first  outing  at  the 
Super  Chevy  Show  North  of  Atlanta, 
it  was  an  immediate  hit,  and  it  was 
even  featured  in  a segment  of  a 


national  ESPN  automotive  program, 
which  aired  recently.  The  recruiter 
was  interviewed  about  the  Army  and 
Humvees,  with  the  vehicle  promi- 
nently displayed  in  the  background. 

The  vehicle  seems  to  be  an  event 
by  itself  and  generates  awareness 
wherever  it  goes,  receiving  waves 
and  honks  from  others  on  the  road. 

It  has  been  on  college  campuses,  in 
town  squares,  at  mall  parking  lots, 


It  was  an 
immediate  hit, 
audit  was  even 
featured  in  a 
segmentofa 
national  ESPN 
automotive 
program 


Early  in  the  transformation  process,  the  standard-issue  Humvee  was  stripped 
before  being  repainted  in  its  new  colors. 
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The  Regular  Army  side 


The  Army  Reserve  side 


etc.,  and  always  draws  a crowd 
containing  prospects.  We  continue 
to  discover  places  and  events  where 
it  works.  As  new  as  the  whole  thing 
still  is,  it’s  still  a learning  experience. 

Any  drawbacks?  Each  driver  has 
to  be  trained  and  have  a Humvee 
license,  and  the  vehicle  must  be 
secured  (locked  up)  each  night  in  a 
fenced  area. 

This  first  vehicle  has  been  kind  of 
a prototype,  both  for  the  idea  and  the 
vehicle  set-up  itself,  but,  by  and 
large,  it  has  been  a great  success  so 
far.  ^ 

The  interior  has  a special  paint  job  too. 
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By  SFC  Barry  Kessler 
USAREC  Recruiting  Operations 

The  multitude  of  forms  that  may  be 
used  to  qualify  an  applicant  for  enlist- 
ment, coupled  with  the  frustration  often 
caused  by  dealing  with  the  bureaucracy 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  is  enough  to  cause  a 
headache  for  even  the  most  seasoned 
recruiter.  But  citizenship  issues  need  not 
be  the  ordeal  we  make  them  out  to  be. 

By  simplifying  the  rules  and  moving  in  a 
logical  sequence,  we  can  demystify  the 
whole  process. 

There  are  four  general  categories  of 
applicants  in  regards  to  citizenship  rules, 
three  of  the  categories  are  eligible  to 
enlist,  and  one  is  not.  The  eligible 
categories  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
and  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  US  for  permanent 
residency.  The  fourth,  and  ineligible, 
category  loosely  encompasses  all  other 
foreign  nationals  not  included  in  any  of 
the  first  three  categories. 

First  category:  Citizens 

The  first  category  is  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  question  to 
answer  when  determining  citizenship 
eligibility  is:  “Is  this  applicant  an 
American  citizen?”  Fortunately,  the 
majority  of  applicants  in  most  recruiting 
stations  are  American  citizens,  as  they 
were  born  in  the  United  States.  A simple 
birth  certificate  or  telephonic  verifica- 
tion of  birth  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
provide  proof  of  citizenship  on  these 
individuals.  Those  applicants  who  are 
US  citizens,  but  were  not  born  in  the 
United  States  require  different  documen- 
tation. 


If  the  applicant  was  born  outside  of 
the  United  States  of  an  American  parent, 
they  acquire  US  citizenship  through 
their  parent.  There  are  several  docu- 
ments that  can  be  used  to  show  proof  of 
this.  The  most  common  ones,  and 
usually  the  easiest  for  the  applicant  to 
find,  are  a US  passport  (unaltered  and 
originally  issued  for  5 or  more  years),  or 
Foreign  Service  (FS)  Forms  545  or  240. 
FS  Form  545  and  FS  Form  240  are 
certificates  that  document  the  birth  of 
Americans  born  abroad  of  a US  parent, 
and  are  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  upon  request.  Details  may  be 
found  in  Army  Regulation  (AR)  60 1 - 
210,  Regular  Army  and  Army  Reserve 
Enlistment  Program,  chapter  2-4, 
paragraph  b(4). 

The  applicant  could  be  a US  citizen 
through  other  means  such  as  naturaliza- 
tion, being  a citizen  of  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  (FSM),  or  being  a 
citizen  of  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  (RMI).  If  the  applicant  is  a 
naturalized  citizen,  then  the  naturaliza- 
tion certificate  is  sufficient  proof  of 
citizenship.  For  specific  information  on 
required  documentation  pertaining  to 
members  of  the  FSM  or  RMI,  see  AR 
601-210,  chapter  2-4,  paragraph  b(6)(a)- 
(h). 

Second  category:  Nationals 

The  second  category  is  nationals  of 
the  United  States.  Even  if  the  applicant 
is  not  a US  citizen,  he  or  she  could  fall 
under  this  infrequently  used  category. 
Nationals  of  the  United  States  are 
natives  of  American  Samoa,  and  may  be 
processed  for  enlistment  as  long  as  they 
can  provide  a birth  certificate  indicating 
their  village  of  birth  followed  by  the 
words  “American  Samoa.” 


Third  category:  Alien  residents 

The  third  category  is  aliens  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residency.  To  be  eligible  to 
enlist,  an  alien  must  have  applied  for,  or 
have  been  issued  an  INS  1-551  card. 

INS  1-151  cards  are  no  longer  authorized 
for  enlistment.  The  INS  1-551  cards  that 
have  been  issued  since  1989  are  valid 
for  ten  years  and  have  the  expiration 
date  clearly  displayed  on  the  face  of  the 
card.  The  INS  1-551  cards  that  were 
issued  between  1977  and  1989  and  do 
not  have  an  expiration  date  on  the  card 
will  remain  valid  until  the  INS  imple- 
ments an  official  replacement  program. 

If  the  applicant  cannot  produce  their  I- 
551  card  or  temporary  1-551  card 
because  of  loss,  theft,  or  nonreceipt, 
they  may  use  one  of  the  four  following 
alternate  documents: 

1.  An  INS  Form  1-688  (Temporary 
Resident  Card)  though  replaced  by  the  I- 
688b,  the  1-688  is  still  used  and  in 
circulation. 

2.  An  INS  Form  I-688b  (Temporary 
Resident  Card)  which  replaced  the  I- 
688. 

3.  An  INS  Form  1-94  (Arrival- 
Departure  Record). 

4.  An  INS  Form  G-845  (Document 
Verification  Request). 

5.  An  overstamped  passport. 

NOTE:  To  physically  view  samples 

of  each  of  these  forms,  use  the  following 
internet  address:  www.payroll.ucla.edu/ 
Alien/A3iminfo.htm. 

Specific  details  on  the  use  of  the 
above  forms  for  recruiting  purposes  are 
listed  in  AR  601-210,  chapter  2-4, 
paragraphs  b(2)(a)-b(2)(d). 
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Fourth  category:  All  others 

The  fourth  category  is  all  other 
foreign  nationals.  If  an  alien  has  never 
applied  for,  has  never  been  issued,  or  is 
in  possession  of  an  expired  INS  1-551 
card,  they  are  not  eligible  to  enlist  in  the 
US  Army.  It’s  that  simple.  This  includes 
aliens  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  on  work  visas,  temporary 
work  permits,  or  student  visas.  Federal 
law  specifically  states  that  persons  other 
than  US  citizens  or  lawfully  admitted 
permanent  resident  aliens  are  not 
authorized  to  enlist  (with  exception  to 
citizens  of  the  FSM  and  RMI)  according 
to  section  3253,  title  10,  United  States 
Code  (10  USC  3253). 

Burden  of  proof 

Technically,  the  burden  of  proof  to 
produce  citizenship  documentation  is  on 
the  applicant.  In  reality  however,  the 
burden  falls  upon  the  recruiter  to  obtain 
the  proper  paperwork  if  the  applicant 
cannot.  Therefore,  most  recruiters  will 
eventually  find  themselves  in  a position 
that  requires  interaction  with  INS 
employees. There  are  several  key  points 
to  consider  when  dealing  with  the  INS. 
Keep  in  mind  that  there  are  currently 
over  10  million  1-551  holders  in  the  US, 
all  of  whom  must  be  continually  tracked 
by  the  INS.  Combine  that  with  the  fact 
that  the  INS  workload  has  increased 
almost  400  percent  since  1992  without 
an  increase  in  manpower  to  handle  the 
avalanche  of  applications.  It  doesn’t  take 
an  advanced  degree  to  see  where  the 
backlog  in  the  processing  of  requests  has 
come  from. 

Work  with  the  INS 

Previous  discussions  between  the 
recruiting  command  and  the  INS 
leadership  has  resulted  in  an  agreement 
where  if  the  recruiter  or  applicant  states 
that  the  documents  are  needed  for 
enlistment  purposes,  the  INS  will  give 
the  request  as  much  priority  as  possible. 
That  does  not  mean  however,  that  you 
can  go  into  the  local  INS  office  and 
demand  service.  Don’t  forget  to  be 
professional  and  courteous  without 
being  overbearing.  Your  need  to  put  an 
applicant  on  the  floor  by  the  last  day  of 
the  recruiting  month  does  not  constitute 
an  INS  emergency.  Keep  in  mind  that 
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despite  automation  the  INS  still  keeps 
over  25  million  case  files  on  paper  in  80 
offices  nationwide,  and  recruiters  should 
strive  to  submit  any  requests  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  to  avoid  any  last 
minute  complications. 

AR  601-210,  chapter  2-4,  clearly 
spells  out  the  USAREC  guidance  for 
citizenship  issues.  Any  questions 
pertaining  to  citizenship  requirements 
may  be  directed  through  your  chain  of 
command.  Exceptions  to  policy  concern- 
ing citizenship  issues  may  be  requested 
in  meritorious  cases.  Exception  requests 
should  be  directed  to  HQ  USAREC, 


Plans  and  Policies  (RCRO-PP)  through 
the  appropriate  chain  of  command. 
Exceptions  will  be  considered  for 
documents  only,  as  the  enlistment 
criteria  for  citizenship  is  regulated  by 
federal  law  and  cannot  be  waived  or 
excepted. 

Navigation  through  the  citizenship 
qualifications  is  not  as  difficult  and 
confusing  as  they  appear  on  the  surface. 
Once  those  qualifications  are  under- 
stood, citizenship  issues  can  be  no  more 
daunting  a task  than  any  other  qualifica- 
tion procedure  required  in  the  recruiting 
process. 


“I  hereby  declare,  on  oath,  that  I absolutely 
and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or 
sovereignty,  of  whom  or  which  I have  heretofore 
been  a subject  or  citizen;  that  I will  support  and 
defend  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic;  that  I will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same;  that  I will  bear  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  when  required  by  the  law;  that  I will 
perform  noncombatant  service  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  when  required  by  the  law;  that 
I will  perform  work  of  national  importance  under 
civilian  direction  when  required  by  the  law;  and 
that  I take  this  obligation  freely  without  any  mental 
^ reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  so  help  me 
God.” 

(The  Oath  of  Citizenship  as  given  by  the  US 
Department  of  Immigration.) 
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New  program  features  MOS-tailored  degrees 


by  Gerry  J.  Gilmore 
Army  News  Service 

The  Army  will  align  its  education 
assistance  program  with  existing  enlisted 
schooling  to  provide  soldiers  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a college  degree 
based  upon  military  job  training  and 
experience. 

The  pilot  program,  which  began  last 
August,  now  features  two  military 
occupy  al  specialty-specific  associate 
degree  programs,  said  Dr.  David  Eyler, 
the  associate  director  of  Service  Mem- 
bers Opportunity  Colleges,  a contractor 
that  provides  educational  services  to 
Department  of  Defense  military  person- 
nel. SOC  is  part  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

“SOC  Army  degrees  [SOCAD]  is  a 
long-established  program  ...  but  this  new 
program,  implemented  as  a pilot  last 
August,  involves  the  award  of  guaran- 
teed college  credit  for  training  and 
experience  in  specific  military  occupa- 
tional specialties,  while  working  toward 
a degree,”  said  Eyler. 

The  Army  chief  of  staff  and  sergeant 
major  of  the  Army  wanted  to  provide  an 
advanced  education  program  for  enlisted 
soldiers  not  wishing  to  pursue  pure 
academic  degrees,  said  Education 
Services  Specialist  Louise  Chartier. 

Consequently,  said  Chartier,  who 
works  in  the  education  division  of  The 
Adjutant  General  Directorate,  the  Army 
reviewed  the  existing  SOCAD  program 
to  add  an  occupational  degree  program 
that  would  incorporate  Army  learning 
experiences  and  minimize  additional 
college  study.  The  main  goal,  she  said, 
was  to  enable  enlisted  soldiers  to  earn  a 
college  degree  by  making  the  most  of 
their  Army  training  and  experience. 

“We  first  met  with  senior  enlisted 
leaders  from  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Education  System,  and  The  Adjutant 
General  Directorate  offices,”  Chartier 
said.  “When  you  maximize  military 
experience,  you  minimize  the  amount  of 
college  study  and  preserve  choice  for  the 
soldier;  a consideration  which  was 
important  to  senior  leaders.” 
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While  soldiers  could  obtain  estimates 
of  accumulated  college  credit  from 
Army  Education  Center  counselors  in 
the  past,  Chartier  said,  those  were  only 
estimates,  which  didn't  apply  to  a 
specific  degree  program.  Additionally, 
she  said,  some  schools  would  accept 
certain  courses  or  credits,  while  others 
could  be  discounted. 

The  new  program  “gives  enlisted 
soldiers  the  ability  to  discover  what  their 
Army  experience  is  worth  toward  a 
specific  college  degree;  this  takes  the 
extra  step,”  said  Chartier.  The  key  of  the 
new  degree  program,  she  said,  is  having 
it  tied  to  the  NCOES. 

Essentially,  soldiers  will  be  able  to 
translate  their  MOS  background  into  a 
college  degree,  said  Chartier.  The  new 
system  will  establish  a working  relation- 
ship between  Army  training  schools  and 
colleges. 

“We  don't  just  put  the  degree  out 
there  for  NCOs  to  ‘pickup,’”  she  said. 
“The  soldier  is  involved  throughout  the 
process  of  earning  a college  degree. 

“It  will  not  be  a direct  part  of  the 
NCOES  curriculum,  but  it  will  be 
explained  to  students  in  Basic  Noncom- 
missioned Officers  Courses  that  they  can 
accrue  college  credit,  and  ultimately,  a 
degree,  via  the  program.” 

Awarding  college  credit  through  the 
new  program  will  involve  no  guesswork, 
said  Chartier,  as  credits  will  be  awarded 
at  certain  MOS  skill  levels.  Soldiers  can 
look  at  “degree  builder”  plans  dedicated 
to  their  military  jobs.  Soldiers  at  remote 
sites  or  on  deployed  status  could  take 
courses  and  tests  via  the  Internet. 

College  Level  Examination  Program  and 
other  national  testing  programs  and 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
similar  licensure  and  certification  exams 
will  also  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
college  credit. 

“The  ‘degree  builder’  shows  the 
guaranteed  options  for  gaining  the 
credit,”  said  Chartier.  “This  will  make  it 
easier  for  soldiers  to  get  college  degrees 
in  the  service,  over  time. 

“It  is  a fine  opportunity  for  soldiers, 
especially  at  the  NCO  level.  After 
attending  BNCOC,  some  soldiers  could 


leave  the  service  with  an  associate's 
degree  or  certification.  When  they  go 
into  a second  career,  they  can  start 
working  at  a higher  level.” 

Eyler  noted  that  not  every  MOS  is 
included  in  the  new  program  at  this 
time.  A pilot  program,  for  one  of  two 
aviation  MOS  degree  programs  that 
began  in  August  1998  in  the  BNCOC 
program  at  the  US  Army  Aviation 
Logistics  School  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va..  is 
now  complete,  he  said. 

"The  two  degrees  cover  15  MOSs  in 
aircraft  maintenance  (Career  Manage- 
ment Field  67),”  said  Eyler.  "Then,  we 
have  two  degree  programs  developed  for 
the  medical  career  management  field: 

91 A (medical  equipment  repairer)  and 
91 P (radiology).  The  first  has  been 
presented  at  BNCOC  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas.” 

Development  work  is  now  underway 
for  91 V (respiratory  therapy),  he  said, 
while  program  managers  are  also 
surveying  administration  (CMF  71)  and 
information  systems  (CMF  74). 

As  before,  said  Eyler,  soldiers  will 
work  with  counselors  at  Army  Educa- 
tion Centers  to  earn  occupational 
degrees  under  the  new  program,  which 
still  falls  under  the  Army's  SOCAD 
agreement  with  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

“Every  counselor  who  has  access  to 
the  Web  (www.soc.aascu.org)  can 
download  degree  builders  to  work  with 
each  soldier,”  he  said. 

Soldiers  in  the  MOSs  for  which 
degree  builders  currently  exist  can  enroll 
in  the  program  at  the  nearest  Army 
Education  Center,  said  Eyler,  and  they'll 
telephone  and  e-mail  access  to  the 
college's  point-of-contact  if  they're 
assigned  at  a remote  site. 

“Guidance  counselors  can  use  tuition 
assistance  programs  to  pay  for  the 
program  [and]  CLEP  tests  are  free  of 
charge,”  said  Chartier.  “However,  some 
certification  exams  cost  money;  the 
amount  depends  upon  the  area  of 
expertise.  In  this  case,  the  money  comes 
out  of  the  service  member's  pocket. 

“Right  now,  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
doesn't  pay  for  certification  exams,  but  it 
is  being  looked  into,”  she  said. 
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The  Chaplain's  Motivational 

Notes 


by  Chaplain  (MAJ)  Larry  E.  Blum 
6th  Brigade  Chaplain 

Balancing  Your  Spiritual  Life 
Greetings  friends!  I chose  to  write  in  this  issue  about 
balancing  your  spiritual  life.  I am  continually  reminded  as  I 
travel,  visit  and  provide  pastoral  counseling,  that  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  our  lives  is  often  overlooked. 

Several  years  ago,  after  having  met  with  a woman  several 
times,  and  discussing  a variety  of  solutions  to  her  troubles,  I 
finally  asked,  “How’s  your  spiritual  life?”  She  replied,  “I 
thought  you  would  never  ask.” 

I ask  you  today,  “How  is  your  spiritual  life?”  Whether  you 
seek  answers  to  the  meaning  of  life,  an  attempt  to  resolve 
personal  or  marital  problems,  or  are  seeking  a philosophy  of 
life  to  live  and  work  by,  I encourage  you  to  consider  the 
tremendous  impact  balancing  your  spiritual  life  can  have. 

You  might  say,  “Chaplain,  I don’t  have  time  to  work  at 
balancing  my  life  spiritually.  I’ve  got  too  much  to  do  already.' 
My  response  is  to  remind  you  that  nurturing  your  spiritual  life 
can  happen  while  you  go  about  your  daily  duties.  We  can 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  good  things  we  do  have,  and  quietly 
ask  God  for  assistance,  even  in  the  midst  of  a frustrated, 
confused,  or  out  of  control  moment. 

If  you  want  assistance  with  balancing  your  spiritual  life, 
please  give  your  brigade  chaplain  a call  or  send  E-mail. 


The  continual  search  for  meaning  in  our  lives,  the 
grasp  for  something  to  fill  the  emptiness  or  void,  is  a 
sign  of  the  spiritual  life’s  need  for  balance  and  devel- 
opment. The  search  for  meaning  in 
life  is  characterized  by  the  near 
hysteria  to  watch  the  latest  movie, 
buy  the  latest  gadget,  or  even  to  find 
another  spouse  that  will  add  pizzazz 
and  new  meaning  to  life.  No  matter 
how  hard  we  search,  and  how  full  our  closets  are  with 
treasures  from  garage  sales  or  some  other  new  item,  we 
will  still  feel  a void  and  remain  “restless  until  we  rest 
in  God”  (Augustine,  4th  century  AD). 

Developing  and  balancing  our  spiritual  lives  is 
accomplished  the  same  way  we  develop  and  balance  us 
physically  and  emotionally.  First, 

we  recognize  the  need-  Second, 

we  make  it  a priority.  We  do  this 

by  making  the  time  to  read,  pray, 

meditate  and  attend  religious 

services.  Third,  we  exercise  faith.  This  simply  means, 
trust  God. 


We  know  that  physical  exercise  is  good  for  us. 
Cultivating  our  minds  by  reading  good  books  helps 
us  obtain  and  maintain  a good  mental  and  emotional 
state.  Conversely,  being  a couch  potato,  overeating, 
reading  and  watching  negative  things  is  physically, 
mentally  and  emotionally  unhealthy. 


The  ability  to  swim  has  never  been 
one  of  my  greatest  attributes.  Oh,  I can 
splash  around  in  the  water  and  dog 
paddle  pretty  well.  But,  when  it  comes  to 
swimming,  I rarely  push  out  “into  the 
deep,”  as  I like  to  keep  solid  ground 
within  a toes  touch  “just  in  case.”  I like 
to  feel  as  though  I’m  “in  control.”  Many 
of  us  are  like  that  in  our  spiritual  lives. 

We  “believe”  in  God,  but  trust  Him  only  so  much.  We 
want  to  maintain  control  over  various  aspects  of  our 
lives,  just  in  case.  However,  to  truly  develop  our 
spiritual  lives,  we  must  push  out  into  the  deep  spiritu- 
ally. 

The  last  I heard,  none  of  us  is  getting  out  of  this 
world  alive.  Why  not  exercise  faith  and  trust  God  for 
those  areas  of  your  life  where  the  void  isn’t  filled  with 
anything.  Then,  you  will  be  on  the 
way  to  living  a balanced  life....  at 
least  spiritually. 

“Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart,  and  lean  not 
on  your  own  understanding;  in  all  your  ways  acknowl- 
edge Him,  and  He  will  make  your  paths  straight.” 
(Proverbs  3:  5-6).  25 


Balancing  Our  Spiritual  Lives 

A tire  on  a car  out  of  balance  can  literally  be  a “pain  in  the 
rump.”  This  is  no  less  true  when  our  physical, 

emotional  or  spiritual  life  is  out  /\  of  balance. 


Who  among  us  “feels  good”  if 
physically  well?  Who  hasn't  felt 
emotionally  drained  as  well? 


they  aren’t 
mentally  or 
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West  Point  cadets  assist  Army  recruiters 


Story  by  Perry  Edelbergs 
Cleveland  Bn  A&PA 


Seven  cadets  from  the  US  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  visited  22  high 
schools  in  the  northeast  Ohio  area  to  help 
spread  the  Army  message.  Cadets  An- 
thony thompson,  Keith  Walrob,  Duane 
Limpert,  Micala  Hicks,  David  Sattlemeyer, 
Robert  Lentz  and  Andrew  Gash  visited 
the  schools  May  24-28.  The  cadets’  busy 
schedules  included  speaking  with  stu- 
dents, parents,  faculty  members  as  well 
as  teaching  classes  and  presenting  spe- 
cial awards.  Army  recruiters  were  on  hand 
at  the  schools  to  provide  additional  infor- 
mation on  all  of  the  Army’s  benefits  and 
programs. 

The  cadets’  visits  helped  students  and 
teachers  better  identify  West  Point  with 
the  Army,  and  Army  recruiters  were  on 
hand  at  the  schools  to  provide  additional 
information  on  all  of  the  Army’s  benefits 
and  programs. 

According  to  SSG  Robert  Santos  of  the 
East  Cleveland  RS,  the  students  at 
Collinwood  HS  were  very  interested  in 
what  the  cadets  had  to  say  about  West 
Point  and  the  Army.  “The  cadets  clearly 


Cadet  Robert  Lentz  (far  right)  presented  the  prestigious  West  Point  Leader- 
ship Award  to  junior  Chad  Shuett  at  Lake  Catholic  High  School  in  Mentor,  Ohio, 
May  26.  The  award,  sponsored  by  the  West  Point  Society  of  Cleveland,  recog- 
nized Shuett’s  academic  excellence  and  leadership  in  athletics  and  extracur- 
ricular activities.  Present  with  Lentz  and  Shuett  is  CPT  Patrick  Blair,  Cleveland 
Battalion  Operations  Officer,  (photo  by  Tim  Turpin,  Cleveland  Bn  A&PA) 


showed  them  that  the  Army  provides  a 
great  education,”  he  said.  “It’s  one  thing 
for  me,  a recruiter,  to  talk  to  them  about 


what  the  Army  can  offer  ...  but  it’s  another 
to  actually  see  proof  of  it  such  as  Cadet 
Sattlemeyer.”  25 


Brigadier  General  Billy  R. 
Cooper  names  City  of  Chicago 
Mayor,  Richard  M.  Daley, 
“Honorary  Recruiter”  during  his 
visit  on  August  11, 1999,  to  the 
mayor’s  office  where  they  dis- 
cussed Army  opportunities  in 
the  Chicagoland  area,  (photo  by 
Helen  Elrod,  Chicago  Bn  A&PA) 
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Reenlistment  at 
Portland  Head  Light 

Photo  and  story  by  Liz  Warnke 
New  England  Bn  A&PA 

SGT  Scott  Stoneburner,  New  England  Bn  Truckmaster 
(right),  was  reenlisted  by  CPT  Yaritza  Lopez,  New  England 
Bn  Adjutant  (left),  on  July  1 6,  1 999,  in  a ceremony  held  at  the 
historic  Portland  Head  Light. 

This  lighthouse  is  located  on  Fort  Williams,  which  was  a 
former  military  installation  begun  in  1 873  and  known  as  The 
Battery  at  Portland  Head.  It  was  a sub-post  of  Fort  Preble 
until  1 898  when  it  became  a separate  independent  fort.  It  was 
designated  Fort  Williams  in  1899  in  honor  of  Brevet  Major 
General  Seth  Williams  a native  of  Maine  and  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General  US  Army.  This  coastal  defense  installation 
guarded  the  entrance  to  Casco  Bay  and  was  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  harbor  defenses  of  Portland,  Maine.  It  remained 
an  active  military  base  until  it  was  closed  in  1964. 


US  Army  Recruiting 
Station  in  Panama  closed 
July  1 

Something  that  began  over  13  years  ago  is  now  part  of  history.  The  US 
Army  Recruiting  Station  in  Panama  was  officially  closed  on  July  1. 

CPT  Joseph  Irwin,  1SG  Rudophus  Jackson,  Company  Leadership 
Team  from  Charleston,  and  SFC  Jorge  Lugocancel,  the  station  com- 
mander of  Panama  station,  which  fell  under  Charleston  Company  held  a 
deactivation  ceremony  June  30  at  Fort  Clayton,  Panama. 

“It  was  great  recruiting  in  Panama,  but  at  times  it  was  hard  because  for 
most  of  the  applicants,  English  was  their  second  language,”  Lugocancel 
said.  Still,  this  one  man  station  was  an  active  station  recruiting  locals  on 
the  average  of  40  people  per  year.  Lugocancel  also  put  in  the  first  OCS 
applicant  that  was  accepted  from  Panama  in  March  98. 

For  his  19  months  tenure,  Lugocancel  was  busy  recruiting  and  being 
active  in  the  community. 

Lugocancel  is  now  assigned  to  the  Ft.  Jackson  Military  Entrance  Pro- 
cessing Station,  (photo  by  Carmela  Lowe  Bobern,  Tropic  Times  Staff, 
Panama) 
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Identical 
twins  join 
Mrmy 

together 

By  Helen  Elrod 
Chicago  Battalion 
Public  Affairs  Specialist 

Having  two  of  you  - what  a way  to  ac- 
complish twice  as  much.  Send  one  to  pay 
and  one  to  play.  If  you  were  identical  the 
possibilities  would  be  staggering.  And, 
don’t  forget  the  typical  identical  twin 
standby  ploys  of  switching  dates,  classes, 
well,  practically  anything.  Identical  twins 
aren’t  common.  Think  of  the  fun,  the  havoc 
that  could  be  raised  . . . 

Then,  imagine  SSG  W.  Steve  Williams’ 
shock  when  two  identical  females  walked 
into  the  Carpentersville  Recruiting  Station 
where  he’s  a recruiter  wanting  information 
about  the  US  Army. 

“Wow,  it’s  not  everyday  that  you  meet 
identical  twins  - let  alone  two  of  them  walk- 
ing into  your  recruiting  station,”  Williams 
said  smiling  and  shaking  his  head.  “It  was 
like  I was  seeing  double.  When  they  made 


the  appointment,  I knew  they  were  sis- 
ters, but  not  identical.” 

Getting  an  appointment  with  these  two 
wasn’t  easy  for  Williams.  The  first  time  he 
called  one  of  the  twins,  Nicole  L.  Reynolds, 
answered  and  would  not  talk  to  him.  Not 
giving  up,  he  called  again,  this  time 
Corrienne  E.  Reynolds,  the  other  twin,  an- 
swered. She  was  receptive.  This  difference 
in  initial  attitude  toward  the  Army  was  the 
first  obvious  distinction  between  the  two. 

Nicole  didn’t  want  to  go  to  the  recruit- 
ing station,  but  Corrienne  did.  Corrienne 
was  interested  in  the  possibilities  pre- 
sented by  serving  her  country  in  the  US 
Army.  She  then  talked  Nicole  into  going 
to  the  appointment  at  the  recruiting  sta- 
tion with  her. 

“I  thought  it  was  all  fighting,”  said 
Nicole,  explaining  why,  originally,  the 
Army  did  not  appeal  to  her. 

“I  think  that  when  they  first  came  in 
they  were  surprised  about  how  much  the 
Army  had  to  offer  them,”  pointed  out  Wil- 
liams, “so  they  agreed  to  take  the  ASVAB 
[Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Bat- 
tery].” 

The  US  Army  provides  many  tangibles, 
such  as  up  to  $50,000  for  college,  skill  and 
technical  training,  and  viable  work  experi- 
ence. But,  when  the  intangible  benefits, 
like  excitement,  adventure,  and  travel, 
blend  with  the  tangible,  they  create  a pack- 
age deal  that  is  attractive  to  many. 

“We  talked  to  find  out  what  their  main 
goals  were,”  continued  Williams.  “We  dis- 


“It will  he 
easier  for  our 
parents  not  to 
have  to pay  for 
both  [going  to 
college]  at 
once” 


cussed  education,  money,  goals,  Illinois 
Veteran  Grant  and  Montgomery  GI  Bill.” 
Although  commercials  state  double  the 
fun,  having  twins  is  expensive,  especially 
when  paying  for  college.  And.  this  is  one 
of  the  concerns  that  the  young  high  school 
students  had  for  their  parents. 

“It  will  be  easier  for  our  parents  not  to 
have  to  pay  for  both  [going  to  college]  at 
once,”  Nicole  said,  indicating  that  they  fac- 
tored in  what’s  good  for  the  family  overall 
and  that  they  wanted  “to  do  it  on  their 
own.” 

The  twins  said  that  although  they 
couldn’t  read  each  other’s  minds,  hence 
no  ESP,  they  think  a lot  alike,  and  they  both 
agreed  about  the  many  benefits  of  joining 
the  Army. 

“I  like  our  jobs,”  said  Corrienne,  with 
Nicole  adding  “and  our  opportunities.” 
Both  twins  wanted  to  work  in  the  medi- 
cal community  but  focusing  on  different 
fields  and  specialties.  Corrienne  wants  the 
sports  therapy  field;  whereas,  Nicole  wants 
physical  therapy/rehabilitation.  The  related 
fields  are  different  enough  to  allow  for  in- 
dividual achievements  and  identities. 

“People  think  its  funny  to  see  us  com- 
municate with  each  other,”  Corrienne  said, 
laughing  and  glancing  at  her  sister.  “One 
of  us  starts  to  explain  something  and  the 
other  finishes  the  sentence,  so  seems  like 
we  read  each  others  mind  . . .” 

Nicole  chimes  in,  “It’s  just  that  we’ve 
been  around  each  other  so  much  that  we 
know  each  other's  expressions,  so  we  know 
what  the  other  is  thinking  or  going  to  say." 

The  twins  say  they  don't  play  pranks  or 
switch  places,  but  they  are  sure  they  will 
get  teased  when  they  go  to  basic  training. 
They  will  definitely  stand  out . . . won't  the 
drill  sergeants  have  fun  with  them  ...  ^ 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are 

better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to  help  shape  it 
than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape 
the  future  and  make  it  better.  You  know  your  job  better 
than  anyone.  What  are  your  ideas  for  improving  opera- 
tions? Share  them  on  the  space  below  and  mail  this 
according  to  the  instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing 
examples  for  improvement.  Recmiters,  support  staff, 
and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use  this  space  to 
voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you  desire  a direct  response 
to  your  comments  or  suggestions,  please  include  your 
name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Dear  Chief  of  Staff: 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we  can  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and  received  directly 
accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals.  Share  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  US  Army  Recruiting 


HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825,  Rev  1 May  98  (Previous  editions  are  obsolete) 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  KNOX,  KY  40121-2726 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  600  FORT  KNOX  KY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

ATTN:  RCCS  (CHIEF  OF  STAFF) 
COMMANDER 

US  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
1307  3RD  AVE 

FORT  KNOX  KY  40121-9972 


The  Test 


1 . Regular  Army  waiver  approval  authority  for  persons 

transferred  from  a troop  program  unit  to  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  or  the  Inactive  National  Guard  for 
reasons  of  apathy,  nonparticipation,  TDP,  or  EDP  will  be 
sent  to . 

a.  Cdr,  Local  Recruiting  Battalion 

b.  Cdr,  Recruiting  Brigade 

c.  Cdr,  Headquarters  USAREC 

d.  Cdr,  PERSCOM 

2.  and will  maintain 

close  contact  with  members  of  troop  program  units 
(TPU)  by  attending  USAR  unit  meetings,  developing  COI 
among  unit  members,  and  aggressively  seeking  referrals. 

a.  DTP  member  and  recruiter 

b.  RS  commanders  and  recruiters 

c.  Recruiting  1SG  and  RS  Commander 

d.  RS  commanders  and  DTP  members 

3.  Manual  ENTNACs  are  required  for  enlistees  not 
meeting  the  automated  ENTNAC  criteria  and  those 
whose  place  of  birth  is: 

a.  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 

b.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands 

c.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

d.  all  of  the  above 

4.  When  an  applicant  has  a spouse  currently  on  active 
duty  or  a member  of  a Reserve  Component  of  the  US 
Armed  Forces  and  has  a dependent  under  the  age  of  18, 


a.  Applicant  must  surrender  custody. 

b.  Not  qualified,  waiver  not  authorized. 

c.  Fully  qualified  to  enlist. 

d.  Not  qualified,  waiver  considered. 

5.  Inform  PS  (Army)  personnel  enlisting  with  a break  in 

service  of  less  than of  provisions  of  AR 

700-84.  (This  requires  PS  personnel  to  have  their 
clothing  issue  in  their  possession  when  reporting  to  their 
first  duty  station.)  (Includes  USAR/ARNG,  “Glossary 
NPS.”) 

a.  90  days  b.  120  days  c.  180  days  d.  365  days 

6.  Applicants  enlisting  in  the  RA  that  scores  a 0-39  on 
the  English  Comprehension  Level  Test  (ECLT)  will  be 

enlisted  for years  regardless  of  MOS  for 

which  enlisting. 


a.  3 b.  4 c.  5 d.  6 

7.  MOS  aptitude  area  test  score  does  not  apply  if 
enlisting  for  former  MOS  and  separated  from  military 
service  for  3 years  or  less  (includes  “Glossary  NPS"). 

a.  True  b.  False 

8.  The  preferred  name  under  which  an  individual  may 

initially  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  be  the  name 
on  the  individual’s . 

a.  birth  certificate  b.  baptismal  record 
c.  SSN  card  d.  drivers  license 

9.  Details  on  a military  map  are  shown  by  topographic 
symbols.  Those  symbols  are  shown  using  five  basic 
colors: 

a.  black,  blue,  green,  red  and  yellow 

b.  black,  blue,  brown,  green  and  yellow 

c.  black,  blue,  brown,  green  and  red 

d.  black,  brown,  green,  red  and  yellow 

10.  The  M34  WP  hand  grenade  can  produce  casualties 

up  to meters  away. 

a.  28  b.  35  c.  45  d.  48 

1 1 . Your  M 1 6A 1 or  M 1 6A2  has  a malfunction,  you 
perform  immediate  action  in  this  order: 

a.  pull,  slap,  release,  observe,  tap,  shoot 

b.  slap,  pull,  observe,  tap,  release,  shoot 

c.  observe,  slap,  pull,  release,  tap,  shoot 

d.  slap,  pull,  observe,  release,  tap,  shoot 

12.  You  have  entered  an  area  where  chemical  agents 
have  been  used.  Your  unit  is  at  MOPP  level  3.  Which  of 
the  following  MOPP  gear  will  not  be  worn? 

a.  gloves  b.  mask/hood  c.  overgarment  d. 
overboots 

13.  After  applying  a tourniquet  you  need  to  mark  the 

casualty’s with  a using  a pen, 

mud,  the  casualty’s  blood,  or  whatever  is  available. 

a.  left  hand,  X b.  forehead,  T 

c.  right  hand,  T d.  Back  of  neck,  X 


The  answers  to  this  month's  test  can 
be  found  on  the  inside  back  cover. 
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Gold  Badges 

RSM  July  1999 


BALTIMORE 

SSG  D? 

SSG" 

SSG  Martin  Presley 
SSG  Eldridge  Thomas 
SGT  Nicholas  Clauss 

DALLAS 

SGT  Chester  L.  Long 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Derrick  D.  Johnson 

JACKSON 

SSG  David  Elliott  Jr. 

SSG  James  C.  Hazelton 
SSG  Samuel  L.  Judd 
SSG  Glen  Reeves 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Lavan  Alston 
SSG  Thomas  Griffin 
SSG  Brian  Jennings 
SSG  Rodney  Lewis 
SGT  Matthew  Wickham 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Thomas  R.  Krech 
SSG  Chun  H.  Brown 

MID  ATLANTIC 

SGT  NoeFeliz 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Rodric  Ellsberry 
SSG  Timothy  Cantwell 
SSG  Rodney  Lee 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SGT  Ronald  Lizotte 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Ronnie  McKoy 

PHOENIX 

SSG  David  Banuelos 
SSG  Kisha  L.  Jones 
SSG  Letitta  J.  Wright 
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PORTLAND 

SGT  Jennifer  N.  Russell 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Paul  M.  Sandoval 
SGT  DialloO.  Fry 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Terry  A.  Young 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

SSG  Steven  S.  Boyer 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSG  Jerry  W.  Harper 
SSG  Robert  R.  Clukey 

TAMPA 

SSG  Susan  L.  Coraci 


Morrell  Awards 

RSM  July  1999 

ALBANY 

SFC  Kenneth  E.  Cole 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Michael  Siderias 

MID  ATLANTIC 

SSG  Robert  Bordley 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Locksley  Casinader 

PORTLAND 

SFC  Huan  C.  DeGunya 

RALEIGH 

MSG  Eva  Houston-Henderson 

SEATTLE 

1SG  Roland  Miller  Jr. 

1SG  Lary  J.  Stuhlmiller 

1ST  AMEDD 

SFC  Roger  Bushell 
SFC  Rodney  Campbell 
SFC  Paul  McLaughlin 


' 


5TH  AMEDD 

SFC  Dave  Secrest 

SPECIAL  FORCES  - DELTA 

SFC  Henry  Lafferty  Jr. 


Recruiter  Rings 

RSM  July  1999 


BECKLEY 

SSG  Danny  G Smith 

ST  LOUIS 

SFC  Patrick  Waddell 
SSG  James  Seeger 

1ST  AMEDD 

SFC  Thomas  M.  DiNetta 
SFC  Martin  e.  Herman 
SFC  Melessa  A.  Holland 
SFC  James  E.  Wright 

2ND  AMEDD 

SFC  Lamar  H.  Farr 

HQS,  USAREC 

SSG  Denise  Kilgore 
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RSM  JULY  1999 

Headquarters  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 


TOP  RA  RECRUITER 


SSG  Evans,  R.  SSG  Stiteler,  G.  SFC  Thom,  E.  SFC  Hoffman,  J.  SSG  Sutten,  P. 
(Baltimore)  (Tampa)  (Great  Lakes)  (Des  Moines)  (Portland) 

TOP  USA  R RECRUITER 


MSG  Smith  SSG  Mckee,  S.  SGT  Wilson,  R.  SGT  Gould,  K. 
(Beckley)  (Montgomery)  (Indianapolis)  (Kansas  City) 


SFC  Arnold,  C. 
(Salt  Lake  City) 


TOP  IP SC 


Big  Stone 
(Beckley) 


Jackson 

(Jackson) 


Eastgate 

(Columbus) 


None 


Guam 

(Portland) 


TOP  OPSC 


Europe 

(Albany) 


Cullman 

(Montgomery) 

& 

Whiteville 

(Raleigh) 


Auburn 

(Indianapolis) 


TOP  AMEDD 


Jacksonville 
(St.  Louis) 


Montrose 

(Denver) 


Laurel 


None 


Indianapolis 


San  Antonio  Rocky  Mountain 


« 


Be  All  You  Can  Be! 


RO/FY  99-10 


EVAN  R.  GADDIS 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding  General 


Answers  to  the  Test 


1.  d,  USAREC  Reg  . 601-56,  table  2-5,  line  11. 

2.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-6. 

3.  d,  AR  601-210,  Chapter  5,  para  5-73,  b 

4.  d,  AR  601-210,  Chapter  2,  para  2-9,  b,  (3) 

5.  a,  AR  601-210,  Chapter  2,  para  2-13,  b 

6.  b,  AR  601-210,  Chapter  2,  para  2-18,  b 

7.  a,  AR  601-210,  Chapter  3,  para  3-5,  c 


8.  c,  AR  601-210,  Chapter  2,  para  2-5,  e 

9.  c,  SMCT  dtd  Oct  87,  Task  # 071-329-1000 

10.  b,  SMCT  dtd  Oct  87,  Task  # 071-325-4407 

1 1 . d,  SMCT  dtd  Oct  87,  Task  #071-311  -2029 

12.  a,  SMCT  dtd  Oct  87,  Task  # 031-503-1015 

13.  b,  SMCT  dtd  Oct  87,  Task  # 081-831-1017 


